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VIII. — Two Thousand Years of Latin Translation from the 

Greek 

By Professor DEAN P. LOCKWOOD 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 

From no one language into another has the stream of trans- 
lation flowed so long and uninterruptedly as from Greek into 
Latin. For two thousand years Latin translation from the 
Greek was an important medium in the progress of occidental 
civilization. Like the Holy Roman Empire it lingered long 
as a potent tradition and has not entirely passed into oblivion 
even in the present day. I propose in this paper to char- 
acterize its successive phases. 



The story begins with a motif which is peculiar — perhaps 
unique — in the history of the world's literature. About the 
middle of the third century B.C. the Roman people were 
'initiated' into artistic literature. This was accomplished 
by a Greek, Andronicus, who, after translating the Odyssey 
into the native non-Hellenic verse of the Latins, carried the 
process of naturalization to its logical conclusion by render- 
ing tragedy, comedy, and choral lyric in the metres of the 
Greek originals. All the chief traditional forms of Greek 
literature were soon transplanted to Roman soil — probably 
within the lifetime of Andronicus. Of these early transla- 
tions and imitations, now almost entirely lost, little can be 
said except that they undoubtedly had the crude strength 
of primitive art. We may appreciate them as we appreciate 
a Giotto. To the Romans of a later date they were 'classics' 
— too often, as Horace maintains, 1 sacrosanct. Livy's criti- 
cism 2 of the Hymn to Juno, on the other hand, reflects an 
'Augustan' distrust of 'primitives': Carmen . . . ilia tem- 

1 Epist. 11, 1. 
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pestate forsitan laudabile rudibus ingeniis; nunc abhorrens 
et inconditum, si referatur. For ourselves, we may note the 
simple dignity, but absolute literalness, of the opening line 
of the Odyssey: 

Virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum 
"AvBpa fxoi evveire, Mouo-a, iroXirpcnrov . . . 

However far short of perfection these versions may have 
been, they had the effect of stimulating native production, 
for the Romans were a gifted people who were in a peculiar 
position of artistic immaturity, but ambitious to play their 
part in the great world. The situation bears a certain re- 
semblance to the awakening of Japan in the nineteenth 
century. 3 

II 

We now come to the period of distinctive national Roman 
literature, from the second century B.C. through the third 
century A.D. In spite of the fact that the national literature 
of the Romans adhered closely to Greek standards, never- 
theless bona fide translations were for several reasons almost 
entirely lacking. In the first place, the relation of Roman 
literature to Greek was so intimate that adaptation and 
imitation predominated. Second, the practical need for 
translations which confronts the modern world did not then 
exist. (If all available modern culture were comprised in 
the kindred languages of English and French, how much need 
would there be for that kind of exact translation which is 
designed to familiarize one people with the thought and ideals 
of another?) 4 Third, the very vastness of the store of Greek 

3 Cf. W. G. Aston, Japanese Literature (New York, 1899), Book the seventh, 
Tokio period. 

4 The familiarity with the Greek language and literature on the part of the 
educated Roman public requires no detailed demonstration. Even in the 
technical sciences (where to-day the outcry against time-consuming language- 
study is loudest), there was no demand for translation among the Romans. 
The Greek language was a sine qua non for physician, engineer, or scientist of 
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thought and the impatience of the Romans to assimilate it 
militated against the slow process of complete and exact 
translation. 5 

Granted then that translation from the Greek was sporadic 
in the national period of Roman literature, where do we run 
across it? First, we find the fabric of original Latin litera- 
ture shot through with reminiscences of Greek phrases, close 
enough to be called translations. More definite, but amount- 
ing to about the same thing in the end, are the brief quotations 
from Greek authors rendered into Latin in the works of the 
prose essayists. 6 Secondly, there existed a handful of avowed 

any sort. That the Romans were not averse, however, to making needed 
translations is proved by the memorable version from the Punic of Mago's 
twenty-eight books on agriculture, in accordance with senatorial decree. 

6 In philosophy, for instance, the popular appetite was satisfied by the 
resumes with which Ennius, Lucretius, Cicero, Apuleius, and others supplied 
their contemporaries. He who wished to imbibe more deeply could have re- 
course to the originals without undue difficulty. 

It is probable also that the intense national consciousness which is fostered 
by the intellectual rivalry between many modern nations is a stimulus to care- 
ful translation which was inoperative in the ancient world. In general, how- 
ever, the reasons which I have enumerated are but varying phases of the one 
outstanding fact that Rome derived her intellectual life from Greece, and from 
Greece alone. 

I cannot agree with Tolkiehn (Homer u. d. rom. Poesie, Leipzig, 1900), when 
he suggests (p. 78 ff.) that the chief reason for the meagerness of Latin trans- 
lations was the inability of the Latin language to express the subtleties of Greek 
thought. There are shades of meaning in every language which cannot be re- 
produced in others, and though Latin was never as rich a language as the Greek, 
I cannot believe that the Roman translators felt themselves deterred or found 
themselves unduly handicapped by the shortcomings of their native tongue. 
No such obstacles existed as exist to-day in translating the Bible into Tagalog 
or Zulu (cf. W. Canton, The Story of the Bible Society [London, 1904], chap. 24). 
Cicero and Lucretius faced an initial difficulty in expressing the concepts of 
Greek philosophy, but surely the creation of a technical vocabulary in a new 
field of thought is not the most difficult task which confronts either translator 
or author. 

6 It is difficult to decide where to place some of the adaptations from the 
Greek lyric poets, in which the Roman imitator, though faithfully translating 
a portion, at least, of his Greek original, wanders away from his borrowed theme 
into variations of his own: cf. Hor. Odes, 1, 9, 14, 18, 37, and even Cat. 51. 

In general the Romans were as free and unacademic as the Greeks, not only 
in the translation of foreign languages, but in the handling of quotations in the 
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translations of complete works of Greek literature. Among 
the translators of complete works the only name of first im- 
portance is that of Cicero. His version of the great debate 
between Aeschines and Demosthenes was rated as a master- 
piece, but its purpose was undoubtedly rather to display 
Cicero's powers than to make these works accessible to a 
public ignorant of Greek. It was a stylistic exercise. 7 In 
rendering Greek poetry into Latin Cicero chose and produced 
only tours deforce. Several minor poets also figure among the 
bona fide translators : Matius rendered the Iliad; so did 
Ninnius Crassus ; what they conceived the purpose of their 
work to be, we have no way of knowing. 

What may we say in general of the quality of the Roman 
translations? There was no reason why Greek prose could 
not be eloquently paraphrased or translated, as witness some 
of the extracts embodied in Cicero's essays. 8 In the field of 
poetry, however, — and here Homer may be taken as a 
typical example — the Romans struggled with problems 
which have beset the translators of all ages. The Latin 
hexameter, though a formal replica of the Greek, did not 
have the same cadences as the original ; 9 the epithets gave 

same language, in the borrowing of thoughts from other writers, and in the re- 
production of the spoken word (for instance in the so-called speeches which 
embellish the pages of the historians). There was not that meticulous atten- 
tion to verbal accuracy for its own sake which has become a fetish of modern 
authorship. 

7 The translator's preface alone is extant, and is known as the de Optimo 
Genere Oratorum. It is safe to assume that Cicero's youthful translations, 
particularly that of the Oeconomicus of Xenophon (cf. St. Jerome, Preface to 
Eusebius, Chron. 11), were also stylistic exercises. His Timaeus is the nearest 
approach to exact translation of all his " &T&ypa</>a" from Greek philosophy. 
As for his renderings of excerpts from Epicurus, Chrysippus, and Philodemus, 
it is not strictly to his credit as a translator to say that they "are in point of 
style better than the originals" (J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schol? 1, 184). 

•Two well-known passages are Tusc. 1, 41 (= Plato, Apol. 32-33), and Sen. 
22 (= Xen. Cyr. vin, 7, 17 ff.). 

9 The adherence to Greek metrical forms and traditions was perhaps the 
most slavish feature of the Latin imitation of Greek literature. The transla- 
tion of the Odyssey into native Saturnians by Andronicus was unique; all 
other verse translations were — or were intended to be — in the metre of the 
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difficulty; the charm and naivete of the folk-epic were elu- 
sive. Of the best Latin renderings the same criticism can 
be made as of Pope's facile rhetoric: "very pretty, but not 
Homer." 

We may sum up the national Roman period by saying 
that there was evidence of ability, but no definite demand 
for translations and no distinctive development of the trans- 
lator's function. Imitation was constant, paraphrase fre- 
quent, genuine translation rare. 

Ill 

The third epoch which we are to consider may be called 
the Patristic period. More strictly it is the period of the 
decline of the traditional culture — a decline which did not 
affect the pagans or semi-pagans until long after it affected 
the Christians. Christian translations were made in response 
to a demand which the pagan Romans never felt. I need 
not enlarge upon the purpose of the translation of the Bible. 
The constant striving after a faithful vernacular text is at- 
tested by the successive versions of the whole or of parts : 
the Itala, the Roman psalter, the Gallican psalter, and the 
Vulgate. 

The translation of the Scriptures was indispensable; it 
carried with it to a lesser degree the need for the translation 
of technical or professional Christian literature of all kinds. 
Except in the case of the Scriptures, however, we find no in- 
crease in accuracy for its own sake. Paraphrase was still 
confused with translation. Numerous as were the Christian 
readers and eager for the light, they were for the most part 
untrained in critical acumen and either indifferent or hostile 
to the embellishments of literary style. It was the substance 
and not the form, which these readers demanded. The labors 

original. Popular demand did not lead the Romans (and probably never could 
have led them) to make the varied experiments with different forms of verse 
and prose which have been made by English translators from Chapman to 
Andrew Lang. 
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of Rufinus, Jerome, and other translators produced a mass 
of technical literature which was embodied indiscriminately 
with the Latin literature in the same field and passed on to 
mediaeval posterity. Nevertheless theological controversy 
occasionally enforced upon the translator a higher degree of 
accuracy. Thus Jerome, to combat the heresies of Origen, 
put forth better versions of the suspected Greek father than 
those of Rufinus. 

Between Christian and pagan literature Greek philosophy 
was an important link. It is interesting therefore to find 
the practical need for the translation of the Greek fathers 
extending to Plato and Aristotle. It is evident, however, 
that the Christian theologians would expect, perhaps even 
prefer, in this case, the freest paraphrases or compendia. 
Such were the pseudo-Augustinian Categories, the Analytics 
of Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, and the Timaeus of Chal- 
cidius ; and probably of the same character were the Platonic 
renderings of C. Marius Victorinus. 

The knowledge of Greek among the Christians was more 
practical than literary. With the decline in the traditional 
education in the late Roman Empire and with the changing 
character of the spoken Greek language, it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to acquire ancient Greek in western Europe. 
Cassiodorus "knew Greek, but preferred to read Greek authors 
in Latin translations." 10 

Confessions of youthful dislike of the study of Greek (which 
sound quite modern) come not only from St. Augustine, 11 
but from the more pagan Ausonius. 12 The pagans and semi- 
pagans, however, maintained, after a fashion, the national 
Roman traditions. Symmachus could echo and paraphrase 
sententiae from the Greek authors; Ausonius perpetrated 
trivialities of Greek translation and of macaronic verse. 
But there was one — the last of the Romans — to whose 
translations posterity owed much. It is a commonplace of 

10 J. E. Sandys, op. cit. i, 26S. " Confessions, 1, 14. 

12 Grammaticis Graec. Burdigal. p. 57, Peiper. 
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the criticism of Boethius to say that he stands between two 
worlds ; nowhere is this to be seen more clearly than in his 
translations. He brought to his task an equipment equal to 
that of any Roman ; his aim was truly modern — to trans- 
late and expound all of Plato and Aristotle ; his motive, how- 
ever, was truly mediaeval — to prove " their substantial agree- 
ment with each other." 13 Boethius was thus a precursor of 
the schoolmen and of the humanists as well. 14 His ambitious 
program was never completely carried out; but certain of 
his translations of Aristotle were the foundation of mediaeval 
scholasticism. 

The Patristic period, therefore, is characterized by a great 
increase in production. The output was of a practical kind 
to meet a genuine and wide-spread need. The versions of the 
Greek fathers were legion, supplemented by a discreet amount 
of Greek philosophy. Standards of accuracy were recog- 
nized, 15 but performance was generally lax. The transla- 
tions and paraphrases were plain, adequate for the needs 
which produced them, unembellished, for the most part 
unliterary. 

rv 

The next period which we are to consider may be roughly 
designated by the traditional term, the Dark Ages, although 
it actually extends to the twelfth century. From the middle 
of the sixth to the middle of the eighth century the decline 
in culture was rapid. There was no reaching out after new 
learning: how could there be, when Goths and Visigoths 
could barely digest the old even in tabloid form ? The study 
of ancient Greek almost completely died out in western 
Europe. There was, to be sure, frequent communication 

13 J. E. Sandys, op. cit. i, 251. 

"When Cassiodorus eulogizes Boethius for making Pythagoras, Ptolemy, 
Nicomachus, Euclid, Plato, Aristotle, and Archimedes speak the Roman lan- 
guage {Variae, 1, 45), we seem to be in the atmosphere of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

15 Cf. St. Jerome, Epislle 57. 
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between Rome and Constantinople, even an influx of Greek 
churchmen into Italy and four Greek popes in St. Peter's, but 
the Byzantine vernacular suggested nothing to the saints of 
the West. There was absolutely no incentive for translation. 
It must not be thought, however, that there was an absolute 
lack of interest in Hellenic ideas. A second-hand knowledge 
of Greek thought was derived from the works of Cicero, 
Augustine, Martianus Capella, Macrobius, Apuleius, Boethius, 
and other Latin authors. 

There followed in the ninth century the renaissance of the 
era of Charlemagne, with its revival of the literary traditions 
of Rome ; the tenth century was made illustrious by Odo of 
Cluni, Gerbert, and other eminent Latinists, and the eleventh 
century by the rise of scholastic philosophy — but still there 
was no strong impulse to tap afresh the ancient Greek source 
which had so long remained untouched. The few exceptions 
are of a rather accidental character. To take the most notable 
instance : Dionysius, the martyred patron saint of France, had 
become confused with 'Dionysius the Areopagite,' the reputed 
author of the Hierarchies, and local pride spurred on the 
churchmen of France to make this work accessible to the 
West. It was not hard to procure manuscripts from Con- 
stantinople, and about 850 John the Scot, a representative 
of the Irish school of Greek learning, undertook to produce 
a translation. His paraphrase satisfied the local need — and 
incidentally injected heretical ideas of Neoplatonism into 
more than one Frenchman. 

During this period, therefore, comprising six centuries or 
more from the 'fall of Rome,' no great addition was made to 
the total of Latin translations from the Greek. The patristic 
translations sufficed for all the intellectual needs of the times. 

V 

The awakening came after the first quarter of the twelfth 
century. About the year 11 25 we become aware of a new 
spirit stirring in widely separated centres of the intellectual 
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life of Europe. We may take this year as the beginning of 
the Mediaeval period. The movement was a true renais- 
sance, but essentially in the field of the professional disciplines, 
only incidentally in the field of the humanities. It was not 
Greek philosophy in its entirety, and for its own sake, to 
which the schoolmen now devoted their attention. They 
were eager only to acquire further raw materials from Aris- 
totle for the vast structure which they were erecting accord- 
ing to their own preconceived designs. 

Thus there began a period of extensive translation which 
ran through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and died out 
in the fourteenth. Let us briefly survey what was achieved 
at various centres of intellectual activity. 

First, all of Aristotle's logical works were translated from 
the Greek at Venice in n 28 by Jacobus Clericus ; and shortly 
after, at some unknown place, the long-lost versions of the 
Analytics and Topics by Boethius were rediscovered — a 
boon to Abelard and his fellow schoolmen. As the twelfth 
century progressed, the range of translation from the Greek 
was widened. At the court of the Norman kings in Sicily, 
from about 11 60 on, versions of Ptolemy's Almagest, of two 
short dialogues of Plato, and of other works were produced 
directly from the Greek. 16 'Dionysius the Areopagite' was 
retranslated before 1142 by Hugo of St. Victor and again 
about 1 1 70 by John the Saracen. Guillaume de Gap brought 
manuscripts of other Greek works of the same stripe from 
Constantinople to the Abbey of St. Denis in n 67 and trans- 
lated them or had them translated. Burgundio of Pisa, 
envoy of Barbarossa in the East, was the chief of those who 
rendered into Latin many works of the Greek fathers. 

The next stage forms one of the strangest chapters in the 
history of European progress : the schoolmen of Europe, who 
heretofore had been acquainted only with a small portion of 
Aristotle (i.e. his five treatises on logic — more or less), now 

16 Cf. C. H. Haskins and D. P. Lockwood, "The Sicilian Translators, etc.," 

Harv. Stud. xxi. 
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came into contact with a vast treasure of Aristotelian phi- 
losophy in the possession of the Arabs of Spain. How was it 
that the Arabs were better equipped than the occidental 
scholars who gathered at the University of Paris? From 
Byzantium the study of Aristotle had spread in the fifth 
century to Syria, and until the eighth century Syrian scholars 
were engaged in translating and commenting on the Greek 
master; then at Bagdad from the eighth to the tenth cen- 
turies the Syrian scholars had rendered into Arabic not only 
Aristotle and many of his Greek commentators, but works 
of Plato, Hippocrates, and Galen as well; and finally at 
Ispahan in the eleventh century Avicenna, the greatest of 
the Arabs, had founded his system of medicine and Aristotelian 
philosophy. It was the works of Avicenna, along with the 
Arabic translations of the Greek authors, which were brought 
to Spain by the Moors and to which the western schoolmen 
were introduced about 1 150 by learned Jews of Toledo. Thus 
some acquaintance with the de Anima, de Caelo, Physics, 
and Metaphysics began to reach Paris in this extraordinarily 
roundabout way. The great translator was Gerard of Cre- 
mona, who, in the latter half of the twelfth century, rendered 
more than seventy works from the Arabic into Latin, includ- 
ing the Arabic texts of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Ptolemy. At Salerno, meanwhile, was the famous school of 
medicine, and here, as well as in Montpellier, before the end 
of the twelfth century, the science of medicine was taught 
from the Arabic-Latin versions of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Avicenna. 17 

Two more achievements must be noted, which marked the 
culmination of the movement in the thirteenth century. The 
conquest of Constantinople by the Franks occurred in 1204 
during the fourth Crusade. Immediately there began an 
activity which resembles that of the Italian humanists of the 

17 In fact a much earlier date — about 1070 — is obtained for the translations 
of Hippocrates and Galen from the Arabic by the monk Constantine of Monte 
Cassino. 
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fifteenth century in all save the spirit of humanism. Greek 
manuscripts were brought to Europe; there was an inter- 
change of scholars between the East and the West; and 
students went to Greece to learn the language. Translations 
from the original Greek once more appeared, and rivalled 
those from the Arabic. William of Moerbeke performed the 
feat of translating (perhaps with the help of others) not 
only the whole of Aristotle and many of his commentators, 
but works of Proclus, Hippocrates, and Galen as well. 

Meanwhile in the previous century the centre of Arabic 
learning itself had shifted from Asia to Spain, where Averroes 
formulated his system of Aristotelianism blended with Neo- 
platonism. In the thirteenth century, therefore, Averroes 
was included among the Arabic philosophers, associated with 
Aristotle himself, in the translations by Michael the Scot, 
Hermann the German, and Alfred the Englishman. 

Further details would be wearisome. The array of trans- 
lations is bewildering. When Thomas Aquinas summed up 
scholastic philosophy, he could pick and choose among many 
available versions of Aristotle. 18 

It is a far cry from the translations of a Cicero or a Jerome 
to these tools of the scholastic trade. The translators seem 
almost to have regarded their task as the piecing together of 
a mosaic — word for word and phrase for phrase. And when 
an occasional technical term was left in its original Greek — 
or Arabic — form, no wonder that Roger Bacon could de- 
nounce the scholastic texts as barbarous and as falling far 
short of that lucidity which, if he could not know, he could 
at least divine. 

Thus the mediaeval translations owed their character to a 
peculiar purpose. They were not regarded as belles lettres. 
They were a means to an end — a purely professional end. 
Their language was the jargon of the schools: theological, 
philosophical, medical, mathematical. 

18 For examples see the Specimina appended to Jourdain, Recherches sur les 
anciennes traductions Mines d'Aristote, Paris, 1843. 
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VI 

We come now to the era of the Renaissance in Italy. In 
the latter half of the fourteenth century Petrarch was open- 
ing men's eyes to the intrinsic value of the ideals embodied 
in the literature of ancient Rome. Ancient literature was now 
to be studied and admired not with cautious reserve, but with 
abandon. Petrarch longed to read Homer and Plato in the 
original, but the Byzantine monks with whom he came in 
contact could not or would not help him to fulfil this desire. 

To recover the knowledge of the classical Greek language 
and literature, to equip teachers and provide text-books in 
western Europe, was a slow and painful process, occupying 
the whole of the fifteenth century. But there was an im- 
mediate demand for a knowledge of the content of Greek 
literature, identical with the demand at the present day. 
We are on familiar ground. The demand was met by the 
production of popular readable translations, conforming to 
the literary standards of the classical period. The existing 
mediaeval translations were scorned for stylistic reasons, if 
for no other. 

The effort to acquire Latin translations of the pagan Greek 
authors begins about 1360, when the Greek monk Pilatus 
took up his residence in the house of Boccaccio and produced 
a literal translation of the Iliad and the Ulixea, as he called 
the Odyssey. It was essentially an 'interlinear' translation. 
Comparing it line for line with the original, one obtained the 
Latin rendering of each Greek word in the same position. 
But this was the method of the mediaeval schoolmen; it 
could not satisfy the needs of the humanists. Attempts were 
made to have Pilatus' Homer and a few other similar transla- 
tions rewritten in elegant Latin by trained humanists, who 
knew little or no Greek, but this was a hopeless makeshift. 

The genuine humanistic translations begin about 1400. 
In ever-increasing number the humanists employed their 
talents in making available the masterpieces of Greek litera- 
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ture. Working at first as scattered individuals, they came 
gradually to be conscious of a common mission to translate 
the whole of Greek literature into Latin. At the court of 
Pope Nicholas V and other potentates the work was en- 
couraged and fostered by patronage. It can be reasonably 
said that practically the whole of Greek prose literature was 
translated. Moreover churchmen of humanistic training 
translated a vast amount of Christian literature. The prob- 
lem of translating the classical Greek poets, such as Homer, 
Pindar, and the dramatists, was on the whole too difficult 
for these pioneers. There was, moreover, no genuine his- 
torical criticism : late or spurious works of Greek literature 
were often easier to appreciate than the classical. The 
Letters of Phalaris went unchallenged ; the Life of Aesop was 
revered ; the Letters of Plato were admired by Leonardo Bruni 
above the Dialogues. 

A large number of works of Greek literature attained wide 
circulation throughout Europe in the humanistic versions, 
particularly Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Isocrates, the 
historians, the epistolographers, Aesop, Lucian, and Plutarch. 
Others remained unnoticed in the handsome dedication copies 
in the libraries of the great patrons. 

At their best, the translations were facile and clear. The 
great majority of them, however, were hasty and in a certain 
respect less scholarly than the over-literal versions of the 
Middle Ages. Many of the professed humanists were char- 
latans. What they could not understand they omitted or 
supplied from their own imagination. They were filled with 
the conceit that their own works were an actual continuation 
of Roman literature, a revival in the true sense of the word. 
They regarded their translations of Demosthenes as no less 
masterpieces of Latin literature than Cicero's version of the 
Oration on the Crown, which fortunately for the comparison 
was not extant ! 

The pretensions of the humanists were excessive in the 
whole matter of style. It was the style — the eloquence — 
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of the Greeks which they continually praised, and which they 
professed to reproduce in their translations. It is true that 
the mediaeval translations totally lacked literary style, and 
that the humanistic translations were composed in accordance 
with classical models, but was the style of the translation in 
every case the style of the Greek original? That was a 
standard of literary art to which the humanists could not 
attain. 

There is a charm and freshness about many of the humanistic 
translations, which is characteristic of the age, but speedy 
oblivion was the fate of all. All were based on insufficient 
equipment — a defect which was remedied early in the suc- 
ceeding century. 

VII 

With the sixteenth century begins the Modern period. 
Such scholars as Victorius, Stephanus, and Erasmus at once 
did over again the more important work of the humanists. 
With vastly improved scholarship, and above all with printed 
books at their disposal, they produced reliable and thorough 
translations of the Greek authors. The final test of accuracy 
lay in the bilingual editions. As time went on, however, 
translations into the vernacular tongues gradually usurped 
the popular field ; Latin translations became more and more 
the mark of professional scholarship. Latin of course con- 
tinued to be the language of learned commentary and trans- 
lation until well into the nineteenth century. The Berlin 
edition of the Aristotelian commentators is still being pub- 
lished with the Latin translation facing the Greek text. But 
in spite of a few survivals the long life of Latin translation 
from the Greek practically came to an end in the eighteenth 
century. 

In following the stream of Hellenic influence during two 
millenniums of European civilization, we have seen that vary- 
ing needs produced translations differing widely in style and 
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content. The sturdy folk who conquered Carthage; the 
polished Romans who ruled a world-empire ; the men of the 
West who embraced Christianity; the theologians and the 
subtle logicians of the Middle Ages; the Italian humanists 
of the fifteenth century ; and the classicists of the modern 
era — all have been concerned in one way or another with 
Latin translation from the Greek. We cannot but marvel 
at the vitality of Greek thought and the utility of the Latin 
tongue. 



